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ADDRESS, 


Gentlemen  of  the  Alumni: 

The  invitation  to  address  you  at  this,  your  Annual  Meet* 
ing,  has  brought  to  my  mind,  as  never  before  the  swiftness  of 
the  flight  of  twenty  years.  It  was  in  the  year  1840,  that  I 
left  this  University  and  ceased  to  be  a  resident  of  this  City. 
The  College  has  changed ;  the  town  has  no  longer  its  staid 
old  uniform  appearance ;  many  friends  have  disappeared ; 
and  although  one  can  never  forget  early  friendships  and 
early  associations,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  Philadelphia  of 
to-day  scarcely  knows  her  sons  whose  manhood  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  elsewhere,  and  whose  duties  have  been  serious  enough 
to  identify  them  with  other  communities  and  to  root  them 
in  other  soils. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  have  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  to 
see  once  more  some  of  the  old  faces,  to  bring  back  the  old  time 
dear  to  boyhood,  and  to  enter  again  by  sort  of  prescript  right, 
within  this  College.  It  is  well,  too,  that  we  are  called,  from 
time  to  time,  to  bring  some  fruit  of  later  study  and  later  reflec¬ 
tion,  as  an  offering  to  the  Mother  by  whom  our  youth  was 
moulded  and  directed.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  orator  before 
either  a  College  or  a  College  Society,  as  a  matter  of  course 
turned  his  attention  to  some  point  in  Ancient  History,  and 
aired  his  reminiscences  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  development 
of  his  theme.  He  was  in  fact  expected  to  be  what  is  called 
classic.  His  discourse  was  of  the  Parthenon,  of  the  silence  of 
Pgestum,  of  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  Or  he 
attempted  pictures  of  Alexander,  of  Pericles,  of  Plato,  of  The- 
mistocles — of  Cicero,  or  of  Horace  and  the  Augustan  Age. 
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His  speech  would  be  of  Athens  when  her  Acropolis  shone  in 
the  glory  of  its  early  finish,  and  the  Propyleea  awakened  the 
wonder  and  the  envy  of  the  world.  All  very  well  this  ;  some¬ 
times,  as  we  who  are  thirty-five  years  old  can  recollect,  beautiful 
things  were  said,  but  upon  the  whole,  it  was  eloquence  of  the 
Spread-Eagle  sort,  doing  classic  themes  by  the  aid  of  Lem- 
priere  and  sundry  other  apparatus,  devised  for  gentlemen  who 
had  no  taste  for  hard  reading. 

But  all  this  has  disappeared.  A  new  taste  has  sprung  up. 
We  can  recollect  the  transition.  Perhaps,  in  Philadelphia, 
no  man  did  more  to  change  this  taste  than  he  whose  name  is 
dear  to  every  cultivated  man  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
a  student  at  this  University  during  the  period  of  his  profes¬ 
sorship — whom,  alas !  the  waves  devoured  at  the  moment  his 
manhood  had  ripened  into  its  noblest  strength.  I  sailed 
down  the  Bhine  with  him  about  a  month  before  he  embarked 
upon  his  fatal  voyage.  We  stood  together  beneath  the  lofty 
arches  of  the  Dom  of  Cologne.  I  was  delighted  with  the 
keen  relish,  the  freshness,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  saw 
and  enjoyed  the  historic  monuments  of  the  Old  World — and 
when  the  news  came  that  he  had  perished  in  the  sea — I  felt, 
and  I  feel  now,  that  a  great  public  calamity  had  overtaken  us. 

Henry  Beed  learned  early  in  life  to  admire  W  ordsworth, 
and  the  theoretic  principles  of  that  remarkable  poet  tho¬ 
roughly  understood  and  received,  influenced  judgments  not 
only  in  matters  of  the  Poetic  Art  as  such,  but  in  all  the  forms 
and  phases  of  Literature.  They  taught  men  to  look  for  ideal 
glory  not  merely  in  the  past,  amongst  the  lost  powers  and 
races  of  human  history,  in  the  institutions,  manners,  customs, 
that  had  passed  away,  but  in  the  present — the  present  being 
the  rich  product,  the  visible  garment  and  dress  of  the  living 
spirit  of  humanity. 

This  was  the  new  faith  adopted  and  preached  by  Henry 
Beed,  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  really  the  faith  of  the  Cole- 
ridgean  School ;  it  was  the  faith  of  Goethe,  and  has  in  fact 
now  become  part  of  the  faith  of  men  every  where  who  are 
influencing  public  opinion  and  thought.  I  believe  that  the 
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Waverly  Novels  could  not  have  been  written  in  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  change  in  the  taste,  the  aims, 
the  conception  of  the  meaning  of  Literature,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  is  radical  and  thorough.  It  affects  all  sorts  of 
writing,  good  or  bad.  You  can  see  one  of  the  evidences  of  it 
in  the  themes  which  have  been  handled  of  late  years  by  our 
University  orators.  Now  they  run  by  way  of  sheer  contrast, 
to  the  so-called  Practical:  in  fact  to  excess.  Because 
although  the  enforcement  of  practical  things  and  measures  be 
good,  yet  most  men  mean  by  practical,  something  which  bears 
no  mark  of  literary  culture,  which  is  predicated  upon  no  real 
thought,  which  is  aimed  often  at  the  overthrow  of  all  noble 
intellectual  training. 

As  a  characteristic  of  the  times,  however,  it  means  a  great 
deal :  I  think  men  now  are  somewhat  impatient  of  mere 
words.  The  sound  of  well  balanced  sentences,  the  rhetorical 
finish  of  periods,  the  sonorous  pomp  of  language  deceive 
fewer  persons  now  than  at  any  time  for  the  last  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  For  in  all  truth  the  element  of  Revolution 
is  abroad  in  the  thinking  of  the  world.  And  where  there  is 
revolution  or  change — the  passing  away  of  an  old  world,  and 
the  incoming  of  a  new,  men  seek,  demand,  will  have  ideas, 
facts,  truths,  or  the  semblance  of  them.  There  is  a  recoil 
from  mere  prettiness  of  speech,  and  a  sharp  impatience  under 
platitudes.  Twenty-five  years  ago  this  country  in  respect  of 
the  grounds  of  its  philosophy  and  theology  was  generally 
quiet.  A  settled  theory  of  revelation  was  accepted  by  all 
believers :  the  arguments  for  Christianity,  for  the  evidences, 
were  of  uniform  pattern,  and  derived  principally  from  Paley. 
The  unbelieving  portion  of  the  community  had  its  stereotyped 
unbelief,  in  the  shape  of  arguments,  hits,  vulgar  abuse  of  the 
church,  derived  from  Payne,  Voltaire  and  Volney.  Theology 
was  fixed ;  infidelity  was  fixed.  Hence,  in  the  absence  of 
any  conscious  movement,  of  any  profound  questionings,  men 
were  ready  to  write,  to  speak  and  to  hear  fine  things  simply. 
But  now,  instead  of  stereotyped  beliefs  and  unbeliefs,  we 
have  bold  discussions  of  first  principles,  fresh  examinations 
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of  truths  which,  for  ages  have  been  tacitly  admitted  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  or  question.  We  have  new 
theories  of  social  life  based  upon  the  utter  overthrow  of  the 
present  order  of  society ;  new  plans  of  government,  new 
faiths  and  new  unbeliefs.  Never  for  ages  has  the  world 
been  so  unsettled;  never  has  life  been  more  intense;  never, 
as  I  think,  more  tragical.  The  heart  of  the  world  is  craving 
reality.  You  see  this  every  where  and  every  how.  If  we 
behold  a  painting  we  turn  away,  unless  the  drawing  be  good 
and  the  coloring  firm,  as  if  the  figures  rested  upon  the  solid 
earth,  as  if  the  ship  floated  upon  and  in  the  water,  as  if  the 
mountain  had  weight  and  color  and  breadth  and  height,  as  if 
the  sky  had  depth.  We  turn  away  impatiently  from  all 
moonshine  and  sentimentalism  in  literature.  The  poet  who 
sings  Iris  joys  and  griefs  in  genuine  human  tones ;  the  novel¬ 
ist  who  can  preach  great  moral,  social,  and  political  truths  in 
characters  drawn  with  human  instinct,  where  the  men  and 
women  are  concrete  flesh  and  blood,  with  sins  and  virtues 
and  joys  and  sorrows,  gains  the  ear  of  the  world,  influences 
thinking  and  sentiment  and  action.  We  look  with  scorn 
upon  shams  in  building,  upon  elaborate  prettiness  in  plaster 
and  putty,  upon  the  imitation  of  the  porphyry  and  marbles 
and  agates  and  precious  stones,  of  the  structures  of  the  old 
world,  which  survive  all  sorts  of  revolution,  to  reassure  us 
of  the  possibility  of  a  noble  art.  And  because  they  are  de¬ 
manding  reality  once  more  men  are  becoming  stern,  grim, 
direct.  They  are  seeking  to  make  the  voyage  from  Liver¬ 
pool  to  New  York,  in  a  straight  line  from  point  to  point, 
regardless  of  wind  and  wave.  They  are  even  losing  elegance 
of  manner,  of  dress,  though  their  tastes  are  fastidious,  dainty, 
luxurious.  It  is  not  because  they  have  become  dead  to  the 
beautiful,  that  we  find  this  peculiarity.  For  I  think  the  love 
of  the  beauty  and  glory  of  this  earth  has  never  been  more 
pure,  more  genuine.  Our  modern  literature  reflects  it  better 
than  any  since  the  old  Grecian.  People  make  long  voyages 
for  the  view  of  a  waterfall  or  of  a  mountain.  Wheresover 
you  travel,  you  will  find  a  quick,  strong  passion  for  grand 
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scenes,  and  for  beauty,  be  it  of  the  earth,  of  the  water,  of 
the  air !  And  all  this,  nowithstanding  our  curt,  abrupt,  style 
as  if  the  only  motion  fitted  for  true  men  were  in  straight 
lines. 

Another  new  characteristic  is  marvellous  quickness  of 
action  and  impatience  under  ail  delays.  No  sooner  did 
the  nations  hear,  last  spring,  of  the  Italian  war  than  they 
began  forthwith  to  grumble  because  they  were  not  treated 
daily  to  the  news  of  some  colossal  fight  shaking  the  air. 
While  they  were  venting  their  impatience,  what  were  the 
combatants  doing  ?  France  was  employing  the  swiftest 
transports  at  her  command,  her  legions  from  the  North,  from 
the  shadow  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  Africa  were  landed  as  by 
magic  upon  the  shores  of  Italy.  Austria  gathered  her  bat¬ 
talions  from  Hungary,  from  Dalmatia,  from  all  quarters  of 
the  Empire.  The  hostile  armies  met  in  quick,  savage,  mur¬ 
derous  fight :  a  brief  summer’s  campaign  smote  the  pride  of 
the  Hapsburgs,  and  the  logic  of  events  will  do  the  rest  for 
Italy. 

There  is  every  where  in  our  newest  life,  restlessness,  haste, 
a  certain  massiveness  and  breadth.  There  is  vehemence 
because  of  no  certitude ! — Unrest  because  no  faith.  The 
world  is  struggling  into  a  new  era,  and  I  look  with  amaze¬ 
ment  upon  this  intense,  sharp,  unresting  life,  as  if  we  were 
within  a  whirlwind  sent  by  inexorable  fate,  out  of  whose  vor¬ 
tex  it  is  impossible  to  get.  This  swiftness,  directness,  universal 
haste  may  not  indicate  depth,  they  may  be  but  the  noisy 
dash  of  a  swift  shallow  stream  against  the  rocks.  Nor  are 
they  any  sure  promise  of  greatness — they  may  be  but  the 
expression  of  blank  dissatisfaction,  of  spiritual  ennui,  of 
desire  to  escape  from  the  pressure  of  disagreeable  truths. 
Clearly  they  are  not  however  the  whims  of  the  time ;  they 
are  some  of  the  results  of  agencies,  of  powers  at  work  every 
where,  one  of  which  is  physical  science  and  the  other  specu¬ 
lative  thinking. 

What  physical  science  is  achieving  is  palpable  enough. 
We  read  in  the  morning  newspapers  the  events  which  hap- 
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pened  yesterday  in  New  Orleans,  or  St.  Louis,  or  Halifax. 
We  are  warm  in  our  houses  though  we  see  not  the  fire.  Our 
clothes,  our  food,  all  the  apparatus  of  our  exterior  life,  of 
what  sort  soever :  our  agriculture,  our  healing  art,  our  loco¬ 
motion  tell  us  the  extent  of  the  late  advances  of  science. 
Physical  science  is  changing  the  face  of  society,  and  affecting 
human  interests  and  the  whole  theory  of  political  economy 
deeply.  Thus  far  its  moral  effects  have  not  been  good  :  but 
they  must  doubtless  become  good  before  long.  This  is  a 
matter  of  common  remark,  and  I  pass  it  by  therefore  to  con¬ 
sider  the  graver  and  more  serious  topic  which  is  suggested 
by  the  power  of  the  speculative  thinking  of  this  century. 

Some  body  has  said  that  Goethe’s  songs  are  intelligible 
only  through  a  knowledge  of  the  philosophical  systems  cur¬ 
rent  in  Germany  during  his  life  time,  while  it  is  well  known 
that  he  never  had  nor  sought  any  special  interest  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  schools.  His  taste  was  for  positive  science. 
In  a  larger  sense  it  is  true  now  that  the  literature  which  is 
affecting  the  world  can  only  be  understood  by  reference  to 
the  philosophy  of  this  century.  Kecluse  genius — the  thought 
of  the  man  or  of  the  men  who  live  in  retirement,  in  the 
cloister  of  the  University,  or  in  solitude,  rules  always  the 
world.  This  was  a  favorite  axiom  with  Coleridge,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  historically.  Thought  from  this  source  is 
announced  at  first  usually  in  the  shape  of  abstract  proposi¬ 
tions,  dark,  hard,  unintelligible  even  to  clever  men  of  the 
world,  who  may  make  themselves  merry  over  it.  It  is  of 
strange  speech,  is  shadowy,  airy,  visionary,  unpractical  and 
impracticable,  in  the  common  estimation.  But  it  is  asserted 
and  reasserted.  Gradually  it  gains  some  sort  of  foothold 
upon  the  earth  :  it  finds  echoes  :  meets  with  a  partial  accept¬ 
ance.  It  is  translated  into  popular  language,  it  is  stripped 
of  its  purely  scientific  dress,  is  presented  in  every  day  cos¬ 
tume,  becomes  tangible,  definite  through  the  agency  of 
review  writers,  of  editors,  of  preachers,  of  novelists  and  even 
of  poets  themselves.  It  passes  from  the  lonely  study  over 
into  every  day  life.  The  pure  ore  is  handed  over  to  the 
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workmen  for  coin,  for  jewels,  for  tlie  decoration  of  all  who 
can  buy  and  bold  it. 

Thus  tbe  world  now  is  feeling  and  reaping  tbe  effects  of 
tbe  speculative  thinking,  especially  of  Germany  and  France, 
during  tbe  first  forty  years  of  tbis  present  century.  Tbe 
scientific  recluse  thought  I  have  been  naming  is  fully  and 
entirely  in  tbe  busy  world  now.  It  lives  every  where.  It  is 
amazing  to  think  of  tbe  many  forges  where  it  is  hammered 
out :  what  it  is  achieving :  in  how  many  forms  it  is  living. 
It  is  a  wonderful  thing.  There  is  power  in  it :  life  in  it ; 
death  in  and  from  it.  Human  thought  carries  with  it  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  as  it  is  true  or  false :  as  it  proceeds 
from  complete  and  true  premises,  is  conducted  upon  a  true 
method,  or  as  it  is  a  warped,  crooked  thing.  Thinking  sends 
us  forward,  opens  kingdoms,  heaven  to  our  view,  comes  as 
the  pure  air  of  the  mountains,  or  as  the  fresh  sea  breeze  to 
give  health,  vigor,  strength  to  the  mind :  thinking  also  on 
the  other  hand  puzzles  and  paralyzes.  It  is  health  and 
wealth :  it  is  disease  and  poverty.  It  lights  up  the  world, 
revealing  to  us  the  divine  harmony  and  rhythm  of  it :  or  it 
darkens  the  very  sun  in  the  heavens,  and  the  problem  of 
human  destiny  strikes  us  dumb.  Why  this  difference  ?  Why 
is  human  thought  so  strong,  yet  in  other  forms  so  weak  ? 
What  makes  it  weak  ?  Simply  flaws  in  argumentation  ? 
Not  these :  something  deeper.  Thought  leading  forth  into 
the  darkness  may  be  logical  enough.  The  answer  to  the 
question  is  not  of  the  briefest  description  however.  But  it 
opens  the  sources  of  many,  of  most  of  the  diseases  which 
affect  the  cultivated  men  of  this  day. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  acknowlege  that  our  century  has  been 
rich  in  speculative  genius,  and  been  marked  by  great  bold* 
ness  of  thought.  The  great  founders  of  philosophical 
Schools  both  in  Germany  and  in  France  were  rare  men  both 
in  the  way  of  talent  and  of  acquirements.  They  were  pro* 
found  in  their  ideas,  far-reaching  in  their  aspirations,  uni¬ 
versal  in  their  programme.  They  were  deeply  read  in  the 
History  of  Philosophy.  They  sought  to  construct  philo- 
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sophically  the  system  of  the  world.  Their  catagories  and 
propositions  embraced  God  in  His  Being,  Infinite  Spirit, 
Absolute  Truth.  Then  also,  God,  Truth,  Spirit  in  their 
relations  to  the  world.  The  human  soul  with  all  its  powers, 
capacities,  possibilities,  actualities  :  Social  life,  in  its  History, 
its  wants,  diseases,  present  condition,  and  future  develope- 
ment :  the  State,  its  functions  and  powers :  jurisprudence : 
medicine  :  theology,  religion,  all  human  interests  have  been 
brought  within  its  field  of  vision.  It  kindled  anew  the  love 
of  profound  learning.  The  Universities  became  very  hives 
of  industry.  What  has  been  the  result?  Philology,  His¬ 
tory,  Logic,  Metapliysic,  all  the  formal  sciences  have  not 
only  been  studied,  but  marvellously  developed.  Learning, 
no  longer  what  it  has  too  often  been,  especially  in  England, 
a  mere  heap  of  ill-digested  information  gathered  from  wide 
reading,  has  become  critical,  scientific.  Method,  grounded 
upon  profound  apprehensions  has  been  introduced  into  every 
department  of  thought  and  investigation.  There  is  organic 
life  and  order  where  arbitrary  items  used  to  prevail.  Gram¬ 
matical  method  has  been  revolutionized.  Philology  has 
become  a  noble  science  teaching  men  to  read  the  documents 
of  the  remote  past,  as  they  have  never  read  them  before. 
Genius  has  not  disdained,  but  in  fact  found  a  splendid  field 
of  labor,  even  in  textual  criticism.  Boys  at  school  are  now 
taught  what  we  have  had  to  learn  in  our  manhood.  History 
especially  has  been  studied  afresh.  I  believe  that  Niebuhr’s 
Rome  will  bear  fruit  for  ages.  The  glow  of  life  in  the 
pursuit  of  science  has  served  to  impart  to  it  a  nobler  char¬ 
acter.  There  has  been  immense  advancement  in  scientific 
skill  to  handle  the  materials  of  our  knowledge.  Let  all  this 
be  confessed:  let  us  congratulate  ourselves  that  Rules  have 
given  place  to  Laws.  This  is  great  gain. 

But  Philosophy  has  aspired  to  much  more.  To  be  able 
to  knoiv  has  been  its  aim ;  that  it  actually  knows  has  been  its 
boast.  It  has  claimed  to  be  every  thing ;  not  the  organon 
or  instrument  for  the  discovery  of  Truth,  but  Truth  itself. 
It  is  Reason  asserting  for  itself  the  ability  to  find  within 
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itself  the  substance  and  the  secret,  both  of  God  and  Man. 

It  says  : — Eeason  means  God  :  the  idea  means  the  substance 
of  things.  All  things  in  the  way  of  fact,  of  principle,  of 
idea  not  originated  by  the  Reason  as  such  is  foreign  to  the 
new  Philosophy.  It  knows  nothing  in  all  History  but  the 
evolutions  of  Reason.  Individual  Reason  itself  is  but  the 
phenomenon  in  particular  of  the  Universal  Idea  or  Law, — 
hence  God  as  a  sovereign  or  free  agent  is  excluded  from  its 
thinking,  although  the  Divine  name  has  not  been  ignored. 
The  march  of  events — all  History  in  all  its  manifold  and 
marvellous  phases,  has  been  reduced  to  a  process,  and  a 
process  by  the  very  terms  of  it,  as  Schelling  has  well  noticed, 
excludes  the  idea  of  free  agency  or  will.  We  speak  of  a 
process  in  Chemistry,  and  we  mean  to  exclude  the  presence 
of  accidental,  contingent  or  interrupting  forces  or  action. 
We  understand  by  the  term  the  workings  of  chemical  agents 
according  to  their  properties,  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  x 
and  have  what  they  are,  and  are  not  somewhat  else.  The 
process  of  an  argument  is  the  conduct  and  movement  of  it 
where  position  follows  position  by  virtue  of  the  inherent 
contents  of  our  thought.  A  process  in  Law  means  the 
action  of  the  Law  of  the  State  applied  to  a  particular  case, 
moving  on  according  to  certain  prescribed  terms  and  in  a 
manner  regulated  by  the  competent  authorities.  A  pure 
process  is  the  unfolding  of  the  contents  of  any  thing, 
according  to  the  nature  of  it.  How  to  consider  all  History 
or  all  Life  as  a  process  only,  is  to  consider  it  as  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  Laws,  which  evolution  can  only  cease  with  the  Life 
of  the  World.  All  things  are  forever  going  on — moving 
flowing,  by  the  forces  which  belong  to  them,  of  which  they 
are  the  exponents.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  Truth 
here.  But  to  make  this  all,  to  recognize  nothing  more  than 
this,  to  identify  Reason  and  absolute  Truth,  is  theoretically 
to  destroy  the  idea  of  the  Personality  of  God,  and  practi¬ 
cally  to  sweep  away  all  faith  in  His  Sovereign  power.  The 
meaning  of  it  is,  that  the  world  is  not  ruled  by  a  divine 
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will,  but  is  the  continuous,  everlasting  expression  of  some 
absolute  Law. 

German  thought  has  given  shape  to  this  idea.  It  has 
wrought  it  out  with  terrible  precision  and  hardihood :  not 
mistily,  not  vaguely  and  in  hints  as  if  dreaming,  but  with 
sharp  logic,  with  skill  and  clearness,  and  masterly  power. 
And  it  is  now  the  Teacher  of  the  W orld.  English  Philoso¬ 
phy  feels  and  recognizes  it :  it  is  penetrating  our  own 
Country,  naturally.  Cousin  in  France  reproduced  German 
thinking,  and  the  only  independent  founder  of  a  School 
there,  was  Auguste  Comte,  whose  1  Positive  Philosophy7 
quite  distinct  from  German  Schools,  carries  with  it  more 
weight  and  is  influencing  more  persons  every  where  than 
most  men  are  disposed  to  confess.  A  distinguished  young 
Philadelphian — the  late  Mr.  Horace  Binney  Wallace — a 
man  of  rare  talent  and  pure  Christian  faith,  is  the  only 
Christian  I  know  who  has  in  any  public  manner  given  in 
his  adherence  to  Comte.  With  Mr.  Wallace,  however,  the 
Positive  Philosophy  was  not,  could  not  have  been  what  it 
was  to  its  founder,  and  what  it  is  to  its  advocates  almost 
universally.  He  thought  “that  the  correct  application  of 
the  positive  method  to  the  subject  of  Eeligion,  so  far  from 
upsetting,  will  verify  and  demonstrate  the  Catholic  faith.”* 
They  hold  that  it  relieves  man  from  the  bondage  of  all  reli¬ 
gion,  by  teaching  him  to  ignore  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
human  soul.  With  him  it  was  a  method — a  method  only: — 
with  them  it  is  a  vast  deal  more  than  method,  it  is  the 
theory  of  the  world.f  Mr.  Wallace  while  declaring  that 
Comte  was  an  object  of  boundless  admiration  and  gratitude, 
said  also  that  from  his  Atheism  he  totally  dissented.  He 
considered  Comte’s  Atheism  as  the  accident  of  the  individual, 
his  followers  generally  deem  it  as  the  necessary  postulate  as 
well  as  result  of  his  System.  I  can  distinguish  readily 
enough  between  a  Method  and  a  System  of  Philosophy ; 


*  Art.  Scenery  and  Philosophy  in  Europe,  p.  341. 
f  See  e.  g.  Gr.  H.  Lewis’  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy. 
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here  I  do  not  discuss  tlie  merits  of  Comte’s  method,  I  refer 
only  to  his  ideas  and  notions, — and  I  must  say,  that  a  system 
which  teaches  men  not  to  think  any  more,  either  of  Theology 
or  of  Speculative  systems,  but  to  confine  themselves  only  to 
the  study  of  the  Laws  of  the  Phenomena  of  Life,  cannot  as  a 
system,  free  itself  from  the  charge  of  Atheism,  cannot  be 
man’s  guide  without  the  loss  of  all  faith  in  the  moral  order 
of  the  world. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  Modern  Speculative 
thinking  in  detail, — nor  to  set  it  up  as  a  man  of  straw, 
against  which  I  may  strike  for  your  amusement,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  my  own  practice  in  polemics.  I  bring  it  before 
you,  in  all  sympathy,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  too 
often*  forgotten,  even  by  men  of  education,  that  powerful 
thought,  keen,  sharp  dialectic,  genius,  cannot  advance,  pro¬ 
gress,  when  it  undertakes  to  be  a  complete  mirror  of  the 
Universe,  or  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  Life. 

As  I  have  said,  the  New  Speculative  Philosophy  with  its 
universal  claims  is  every  where,  is  influencing  tens  of  thous¬ 
ands,  in  popular  form,  in  Lectures  and  floating  Literature, 
&c.,  who  have  no  conception  of  its  origin,  no  dream  of  its 
inevitable  results.  But  let  us  repeat  the  question  once  more 
— what  are  its  results ?  We  see  clearly  two  things.  First  of 
all,  Philosophy  itself  is  exhausted  by  its  own  efforts.  We 
see  nothing  now  like  the  day  of  Hegel,  or  even  later  of 
Cousin,  whose  Lectures  were  received  in  Paris  with  immense 
applause.  Hot  only  is  there  a  noticeable  absence  of  any 
grand  enthusiasm,  as  when  men  recognize  the  presence  of  a 
Leader,  and  hearts  beat  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  but  there  is 
a  sort  of  indisposition  for  the  pursuit  of  Speculative  Truth. 
The  Gferman  Masters  have  their  followers,  their  interpreters, 
— but  none  wears  now  the  mantle  of  a  Schelling  or  Hegel. 
No  living  Philosopher  gives  Laws  to  the  Universities  of 
Europe.  We  have  indeed  Hegelianism  applied  to  History 
with  brilliant  results  ;  and  to  Theology  with  destructive 
results.  We  have  the  system  of  Comte  applied  to  social 
problems,  and  to  physics.  We  find  activity  in  various 
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departments  of  life  where  indeed  profound  issues  are  at 
stake,  but  the  mighty  Teachers,  the  great  High  Priests 
of  this  new  wisdom  sleep  in  their  graves.  And  men 
generally  are  weary, — for  they  are  the  inheritors  of  a  fatal 
bequest.  They  have  been  told  that  they  can  know  all 
Truth :  that  Reason  is  the  one  light  of  the  world.  They 
have  studied  and  thought  in  this  conviction.  But  their 
position  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  that  of  their  Leaders,  who 
as  we  have  seen,  belonged  to  the  last  generation.  It  was 
all  very  grand  for  these  when  they  found  themselves  in  the 
pursuit  of  absolute  knowledge  and  truth,  to  be  seen  by 
themselves,  through  their  own  exertions.  Like  all  men 
upon  voyages  of  discovery,  they  did  not  heed  any  perils, 
they  had  no  fear  of  failure.  It  seemed  at  last  as  if  Truth 
must  yield  up  her  secret,  and  reveal  herself  to  mortal  eyes. 
It  was  a  pursuit  worth  toil  and  sacrifice :  it  was  as  if  they 
were  borne  along  in  Chariots  of  the  Sun,  heralded  by  the 
Aurora  of  a  new  Age,  which  should  put  an  end  to  all  dark¬ 
ness  in  Time  to  come.  The  sky  over  them  was  radiant,  and 
the  air  pure  and  bracing  as  of  the  Morning.  No  wonder 
that  their  joy  was  in  their  own  movement.  We  know  with 
what  power  they  thought  and  wrote:  how  their  eloquence 
was  felt :  how  men  bowed  before  the  wisdom  of  their  words. 
Yet  they  themselves  were  not  the  exponents  of  the  real  worth 
of  their  thinking,  or  of  the  results  of  their  claims,  to  have 
established  a  system  of  Absolute  Truth.  What  they  wrote 
hardened  soon.  Men  received  their  formulas  and  argu¬ 
ments  :  but  it  seems  to  me,  that  facts  are  now  teaching  us, 
how  impossible  it  is  for  a  Philosophy  which  claims  to  be 
Absolute,  to  give  intellectual  Life  and  growth  to  two  suc¬ 
cessive  generations. 

For  as  I  have  observed,  men  now  are  weary :  and  their 
exhaustion  comes  from  the  notion  that  they  have  inherited 
the  Absolute  Truth  reduced  to  a  philosophical  form  or 
system.  Now  exhaustion  is  not  indicated  or  proved  by  the 
mere  absence  of  new  ideas.  Novelties  are  no  signs  of  Life. 
A  mere  straining  after  originality,  proves  poverty  of  re- 
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sources  or  some  theoretic  perversion :  and  ingenuity,  even 
as  an  isolated  quality,  may  be  of  no  more  value  tlian  a 
Chinese  puzzle.  We  judge  of  this  matter  by  the  presence 
and  power  of  motives  to  advance,  to  attain  heights  and 
depths  of  Truth  not  yet  sounded  or  reached.  Clearly  there 
is  now  a  noticeable  absence  of  such  motives :  and  inverselv, 
this  means  that  Truth  as  such  has  lost  its  attractions,  or  that 
faith  in  it  has  ceased.  The  goal  has  been  reached :  the  vail 
has  been  lifted,  and  nothing  is  behind  it.  The  fair  image 
worshipped  as  an  object  of  Faith  is  not  there.  Reason 
claiming  that  it  has  every  thing :  that  it  has  set  forth  in  full 
all  Truth,  reaches  at  last  the  conclusion  that  the  Nothing  is 
all.  Pushing  to  the  farthest  limit  of  inquiry,  it  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  blank,  featureless  night.  Excluding  every 
thing  as  Truth  not  furnished  by  itself,  it  beholds  at  last  this 
little  world,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Universe — a  mere 
islet  in  the  dark  Ocean — and  ourselves  the  wretchedest 
Ephemerides,  drifting  towards  Eternal  Night. . 

It  is  because  many  have  awakened  at  last  to  this,  because 
they  cease  to  find  any  inducement  to  search  after  Truth, 
because  they  are  declaring  that  Certitude  is  impossible,  that 
I  affirm  the  philosophy  of  the  Time  to  be  exhausted. 

In  the  first  scene  of  Goethe’s  wonderful  Tragedy,  Faust, 
restless  and  feverish  is  introduced,  seated  at  his  desk.  The 
hour  is  midnight ;  he  is  alone :  he  utters  his  secret  to  him¬ 
self  : — 


“Ah.!  Philosophy,  Jurisprudence  and  Medicine, 

And  worse  yet,  Theology, 

I  have  studied  thoroughly  with  passionate  toil, 

Here  now  I  stand,  poor  fool ! 

And  am  just  as  wise  as  I  was  before. 

I  am  called  indeed,  Master,  Doctor, — 

For  ten  long  years  I  have  been  leading 

My  scholars  by  the  nose,  above,  below,  and  round  about, 

I  see  that  we  can  nothing  know. — 

It  burns  my  very  heart. — 

True,  I  am  keener  than  all  the  Dandies, — 

Doctors,  Masters,  Writers,  Priests  ; 
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Neither  scruples  nor  doubts  plague  me, 

I  fear  neither  Hell  nor  Devil, 

And  for  this  reason  all  joy  is  gone  from  me. 

I  do  not  deceive  myself  by  supposing  that  I  know  anything  worth  know¬ 
ing  ;  that  I  can  teach  any  thing,  which  can  better  or  convert  mankind.” 

Every  land  now  lias  its  new  Fansts — its  philosophers  who 
find  to  their  consternation,  that  there  is  nothing  left  for 
them  to  philosophize  upon — that  the  goal  of  their  labor  is 
an  arid  waste !  They  will  not,  like  their  prototype,  betake 
themelves  to  Magic,  in  the  hope  of  finding  there  the  secret 
which  Philosophy  itself  refuses  to  disclose ;  nor  will  they 
sell  themselves,  by  solemn  compact,  to  the  Devil,  for  know¬ 
ledge,  because  their  conclusion  is,  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  known  ;  hence  their  only  resource  is  the  study  of  History, 
and  the  science  of  Nature — the  phenomena  of  the  World. 
This  is  one  of  the  results  we  behold. 

Now  for  the  other : — It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark, 
that  the  Consumptive  never  speaks  of  his  own  health,  and 
dislikes  even  inquiry  about  it.  He  prefers  entire  silence 
respecting  the  disease  which  he  knows  to  be  fatal.  I  am 
often  amazed  at  the  silence  of  men  now,  respecting  their 
belief  or  their  unbelief :  they  are  averse  to  the  mention  of 
it.  If  they  were  simply  noisy,  shallow,  vulgar  in  their 
unbelief,  it  were  best  indeed,  not  to  notice  it.  But  the  sick 
head  and  heart  of  this  time  is  not  noisy.  It  is  grave, 
hushed,  as  if  conscious  that  it  had  lost,  or  were  in  danger  of 
losing,  all  that  can  give  to  life  its  real  worth.  Yet  many  of 
us  are  forced  to  witness,  to  study  it,  and  to  come  in  collision 
with  it.  For  many  are  touched  by  it,  without  any  suspicion 
of  the  fact.  The  new  thinking,  not  indeed  in  its  abstract 
form,  has  found  its  way  within  them,  and  they  are  puzzled 
by  questions  of  which  they  never  heard  in  their  boyhood, 
and  they  feel  that  the  darkness  is  coming  upon  them. 
Their  associates  for  the  most  part,  know  only  their  exterior 
Life,  and  in  this  there  is  nothing  to  alarm  the  desultory 
observer,  but  much  to  mislead  respecting  the  truth  of  the 
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Your  pleasant  man  of  tlie  world  to  whom  a  new  sensation 
is  a  gift  of  the  gods,  is  really  sombre  in  his  inner  life.  Yon 
ask,  is  he  not  merry  ?  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  to  excess,  means  always  sadness  or  weari¬ 
ness  of  heart.  Ennui  and  self-weariness  and  no  belief  in 
the  soul,  with  an  outward  life  gay,  brilliant,  even  magnifi¬ 
cent,  is  no  rare  occurrence.  Sadness  of  heart  every  where 
for  men,  who  are  looking  only  to  reason  for  their  illumina¬ 
tion,  is  the  fact  to  be  read  and  felt  now!  Eor  they  have 
little  hope  for  their  country  in  the  future,  and  none  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  have  lost  their  beliefs,  and  in  their  inmost 
heart  there  is  nothing  which  brings  pure  repose,  strength, 
light.  They  are  disabled :  stripped  of  true  power.  They 
care  not  for  the  life  to  come,  they  rejoice  not  in  the  life  that 
is  gone,  so  they  eat,  drink  and  are  merry,  because  to-morrow 
they  die. 

There  is  the  deepest  sorrow.  The  old  faith  in  immortality 
is  feeble,  and  men  do  not  even  know  why  it  is  feeble.  They 
shrink  from  the  thought  of  annihilation,  and  yet  they  have 
no  unwavering  confidence  that  they  shall  live.  The  doubt 
or  disbelief  has  come  upon  them,  just  as  night  follows  the 
evening  twilight.  It  is  a  phase  of  our  newest  life.  Men 
used  to  believe  in  their  immortality;  they  scarcely  knew 
why :  now,  they  question  and  even  fear,  without  knowing 
why.  And  with  the  loss  of  this  faith  has  come  a  submission 
to  the  power  of  universal  unbelief.  There  is  a  vast  confusion 
respecting  the  whole  moral  order  of  the  world.  In  many 
quarters  this  is  silent,  indeed,  while  in  others  it  is  bursting 
forth  with  demoniac  force,  showing  itself  in  hatred  of  the 
marriage  ties,  of  order  in  the  State,  and  of  all  the  institutions 
of  a  Christian  civilization. 

The  present  time  then  reveals  upon  the  one  side,  tremen¬ 
dous  energies,  intellect  lit  up  with  knowledge,  profound 
research  into  the  secret  laws  and  forces  of  this  planet,  great 
advances  in  skill  and  machinery,  the  application  of  science 
to  our  daily  life  in  manifold  forms — upon  the  other  side, 
looking  out  towards  the  world  of  spirit — a  wearied,  ex- 
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hausted,  doubting  feeling,  as  if  there  were  nothing  there  for 
the  human  soul  to  prize.  I  behold  advance  upon  the  one 
hand,  I  see  confusion,  chaos,  despair  upon  the  other.  There 
is  no  harmony  in  the  life  of  the  world,  for  there  is  a  divorce 
between  the  spirit  and  the  understanding:  and  elaborate 
attempts  are  made  to  ignore  theoretically  the  claims  of  the 
spirit — aye,  its  existence. 

I  point  out  facts  and  seek  a  lesson.  I  seek  some  reason 
for  the  inherent  weakness  of  a  great  deal  of  our  modern 
speculative  thinking,  and  I  believe  we  can  find  it.  It  has 
really  ignored  the  spiritual  needs  of  man,  and  while  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  of  absolute  truth,  it  has  by  overstepping  it  limits, 
become  bankrupt ;  by  attempting  to  be  every  thing  it  has 
become  nothing.  And  to  a  serious  man  intent  upon  truth, 
this  surely  is  a  great  lesson.  For,  when  any  mental  labor, 
any  philosophical  pursuits  reach  this  point,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  seek  any  refutation  or  overthrow  of  them  in 
their  items  and  particulars.  The  evil  does  not  lie  there. 
The  phenomenon  does  not  require  that  sort  of  handling, 
though  it  may  be  the  duty  of  public  teachers  and  the  leaders 
of  public  opinion  to  give  it  their  attention  in  detail.  It  is 
enough,  however,  for  men  generally  to  know  what  it  is : 
And  whether  all  men  have  or  have  not  the  skill  and  learning 
to  confront  it  in  the  way  of  argument,  we  all  have  a  common 
interest  in  the  disavowal  and  repudiation  of  it,  because  in 
its  results  it  is  at  war  with  the  ineradicable  instincts  and 
aspirations  of  humanity.  Any  theory  of  life,  or  any  system 
which  destroys  faith  in  a  personal  God,  in  human  freedom, 
in  immortality;  which  confuses  the  conscience,  or  loosens 
the  foundations  of  morals,  is  ipso  facto  false.  It  is  in  conflict 
with  the  primary  convictions  of  the  human  soul.  It  cannot 
be  true,  if  and  when  it  reduces  our  tone,  and  sweeps  away 
all  motive  to  know  truth,  which  transcends  the  sphere  of 
our  five  senses.  It  refutes  itself.  Would  you  think  it  worth 
your  while  to  demonstrate  in  particular  that  measures  of 
state  are  bad,  the  operation  of  which  paralyzes  enterprise, 
destroys  agriculture,  suffers  ships  to  lie  rotting  at  the 
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•wharves,  closes  schools,  prostrates  all  public  interests  ?  Now 
in  philosophy  the  same  rule  holds.  The  worth  of  it  or  the 
evil,  lies  not  in  the  conduct  of  its  argumentation,  but  in  its 
net  products — its  results  as  they  affect  masses  of  men.  The 
question  is  not  here  one  of  method,  of  the  means  and  instru¬ 
ments  by  which  we  may  discover  truth,  but  it  is  of  a  system 
or  systems  which  claim  to  be  the  truth.  And  we  say  that 
God  revenges  himself  upon  them  in  the  emptiness  of  soul, 
in  the  denials,  in  the  darkness  which  they  have  brought 
about. 

How  they  may  have  aided  thinkers  in  other  respects,  by 
the  method  they  have  brought  to  light,  is  not  within  the 
object  of  this  address.  I  did  not  propose  to  consider  Modern 
Philosophy  in  all  that  it  has  accomplished — but  to  bring  it 
before  you  to  illustrate  the  position  that  human  thinking 
may  be  profound,  brilliant,  and  yet  withal  is  weak,  when  it 
claims  that  reason  finds  all  truth  within  itself:  when  it 
treats  the  whole  movement  of  the  world  as  a  mere  pro¬ 
cess,  excluding  Divine  Agency,  and  ignoring  the  power  of  the 
Divine  Will  in  history.  Thinking,  if  it  will  really  carry 
forward  man,  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  truth  of  a  Per¬ 
sonal  God,  must  have  Him  in  view,  must  tend  to  awaken 
purer  Love  for  Him,  more  intense  desire  to  find  Life  in  Him. 
It  must  admit  Him  and  His  doings,  and  his  words,  as  a 
factor  outside  of,  and  beyond  itself,  though  it  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  Him  as  at  war  with  what  He  himself  has  implanted 
within  man  as  evidence  of  His  Sovereignty  and  Holiness  and 
Grace.  I  have  sought  by  appeal  to  facts,  to  show  that  all 
thinking  is  intrinsically,  radically  weak  which  is  not  thus 
based  upon  the  recognition  of  God,  and  which  would  exclude 
and  deny  either  the  possibility  or  the  fact  of  a  revelation. 
All  such  thinking  is  fatally  wrong,  and  clearly  proven  wrong 
by  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  it  is  to  destroy  not  merely  the 
old  ethical  ideas  of  Christianity,  but  to  disincline  the  mind 
for  every  thing  which  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  spiritual  life. 

No!  Gentlemen.  We  need  ideas,  Philosophy  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  stamp.  I  have  faith  in  Providence,  and  I  believe 
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that  from  this  new  imbroglio  order  shall  finally  come.  Al¬ 
ready  we  behold  some  promise  of  a  better  day,  in  English 
thinking,  a  renewed  interest  in  speculative  inquiry,  the  ring 
of  which  is  good  and  healthful.  I  believe  that  with  better, 
deeper  methods  of  thought,  we  shall  be  able  to  free  our¬ 
selves  from  the  nightmare  of  despair,  and  will  move  onward 
writh  the  ground  under  us  firm,  and  with  better  hope.  I 
should  indeed  despair,  if  I  felt  that  we  had  reached  our  far¬ 
thest  point  of  development.  I  should  shrink  from  accepting 
the  inheritance  which  teaches  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
known :  no  truths  beyond  the  laws  of  the  material  world. 
I  should  feel  that  we  had  our  lot  in  an  evil  day,  if  this  were 
all.  The  increase  of  knowledge  would  indeed  prove  an  in¬ 
crease  of  sorrow :  and  our  latest  ignorance  would  be  m<  re  ap¬ 
palling  than  our  earliest,  and  life  simply  would  be  intolerable  ; 
we  should  go  moping  about  the  earth,  cursing  the  discovery 
which  robbed  us  of  a  faith  within  which  the  civilization  of 
the  Christian  Nations  has  been  unfolded,  and  by  which 
their  heroism  has  been  created. 

The  time  too  has  come  for  the  thinking  men  of  this 
country  to  act  with  the  freedom  of  real  manhood.  Tnere  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  wait  always  the  movements  of 
European  thinkers :  why,  with  our  appliances,  with  o  v  edu¬ 
cational  apparatus,  we  should  not  stand  firmly  upon  our 
own  convictions,  and  seek  to  be  even  with  the  foremost, 
in  the  discussions  of  the  problems  which  must  affect  the 
mind  of  the  world.  We  have  thus  far  been  too  depend¬ 
ent.  We  accept  or  reject  what  others  bring  us.  We  do 
not  produce  for  ourselves.  This  new  world  must  learn  to 
do  its  share  and  to  bear  its  part  in  the  thinking  of  the 
world.  We  are  contributing  to  human  knowledge,  why 
shall  we  shrink  from  the  weighty  task  of  entering  the  field 
of  Philosophy,  and  of  Theology  ? — the  world  of  ideas  and 
of  faith  ? 

I  am  painfully  aware  that  we  are  beset  by  some  difficul¬ 
ties  in  this  respect,  which  are  peculiar  to  ourselves.  We 
leave  college  early  in  life,  and  our  duties  usually  interfere 
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growth  of  the  mind.  We  may  be  said  to  do  our  thinking 
in  public.  The  professional  men  in  this  country  are  of  mul¬ 
tifarious  occupation,  and  our  universities  afford  shelter  to 
no  scholars,  whose  minds  and  scholarship  can  ripen  in  seclu¬ 
sion.  We  all  find  it  to  be  true — that  there  is  here  work 
for  every  man  who  can.  Our  best  men  are  broken  down  ; 
indeed,  they  never,  or  very  rarely,  rust. 

But  this  difficulty  is  accidental,  temporary.  And  that  we 
may  do  our  share,  and  not  simply  be  the  recipients  of  the 
toil  of  others  is  certainly  not  a  very  extravagant  hope  or 
belief.  W e  are  in  the  morning  only  of  our  national  life : — 
but  if  by  any  act  of  folly  or  of  madness,  this  national  con¬ 
federacy  of  ours  shall  fall  to  pieces,  and  we  become  reduced 
to  a  collection  of  petty  States,  miserable  little  communities, 
depend  upon  it,  our  influence  upon  the  world  in  the  way  of 
thought,  will  be,  to  point  the  sarcasms  of  all  who  hate 
human  freedom  ;  our  position  in  history  will  be  so  pitiful, 
that  in  very  mercy  men  will  attribute  it  to  causes  over 
which  we  had  no  control. 
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